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tered life but a mouldy ruin,1 painful to contem-
plate, of his former self. At times he seemed to
wish to show that his brain was still active.
Humour there was; but it was far-fetched, forced
and threadbare."

These touches may be necessary in order to
complete a French picture of the social outcast.
They are not only untrue when applied to
Oscar Wilde, but the reverse of the truth; he
never talked so well, was never so charming a
companion as in the last years of his life.

In the very last year his talk was more genial,
more humorous, more vivid than ever, with a
wider range of thought and intenser stimulus
than before. He was a born improvisatore. At
the moment he always dazzled one out of judg-
ment. A phonograph would have discovered
the truth; a great part of his charm was physical;
much of his talk mere topsy-turvy paradox, the
very froth of thought carried off by gleaming,
dancing eyes, smiling, happy lips, and a melodi-
ous voice.

The entertainment usually started with some
humorous play on words. One of the company
would say something obvious or trivial, repeat a
proverb or commonplace tag such as, "Genius is
born, not made," and Oscar would flash in smil-
ing, "not 'paid,' my dear fellow, not 'paid.'"

1Cfr. Appendix: " Criticisms by Robert Ross."